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Notes. 


AN ALPHABET OF STRAY NOTES. 


DvuRING many years of work amongst old 
books and MSS., I from time to time very 
briefly noted on slips of paper allusions to 
persons, places, and things which were met 
with in sources of information where one 
would not think to find them. These I 
arranged alphabetically. The Editor of 
*N. & Q.’ kindly thinks that they may prove 
interesting to many of its readers, and I 
have therefore made a selection from them, 
omitting such as do not appear to be of 
general interest or adapted for its pages. 

I chose the method of slips, instead of a 
commonplace book, as easier of reference 
and enlargement, from the practice of 
Dr. Philip Bliss. He had a nest of drawers 
in which he kept many hundreds (perhaps 
thousands) of such slips. He bequeathed 
them to Mr. H. O. Coxe, the Librarian of the 
Bodleian, who in turn gave them to the 
Library, where they were all mounted and 
bound in volumes. 





Alcester, Wore. — Commonly pronounced 
“‘ Ouster.””— Hearne’s ‘ Hemingford,’ ii. 
676. 

Aldington, Kent.—A chalice and cover stolen 
from the church in Dec., 1659. Adver- 
tised for in Mercurius Politicus, No. 599, 
p. 969. 

Aldrich (Dr.).—Would not suffer any one to 
take a Civil Law degree at Ch. Ch. who 
did not professedly study Civil Law.— 
[Newton,] ‘Against Pluralities,’ 1743, 
p. 182. 

Almanacs. — A curious dissertation on 
English and French almanacs, recom- 
mending the Germans to adopt the 
system of introducing chronological tables 
and verses, with specimens from the 
English almanacs of the time, was pub- 
lished at Gotha by J. H. Stuss in 1736. 


Altar.—Candles on the altar were not lighted 
in 1663.—G. Oldisworth’s ‘Stone Rolled 
Away,’ p. 120. 

Anglo-Saxon.— Lectures in the language 
were regularly given in Tavistock Abbey. 
—Spelman’s Preface to ‘ Concilia,’ 1639. 

Apprentices. — Forms of apprenticeship: 
male for three years, female for twelve, 
cent. XV.—Rawl. MS. (Bodl.) A. °357, 
f. 21, ». 

Ardington, Berks.— Letters of Roger de 
Merlawe, priest of Ardington, to the 
Prior of Bicester asking for the living for 
his curate J. de H., who had also served 
Ardington for a long lime; and then, on 
his presentation, recommending him to 
the bishop. About a.p. 1317.—Digby 
MS. 154, ff. 36%, 37. 


Ashborne, Derbyshire.—Church plate, hang- 
ings, and surplice stolen from the church 
in Aug., 1686. Advertised for in The 
London Gazette, No. 2164, 12-16 Aug. 


Bachelor.—The academic title derived by 
Hearne from baculus, because when men 
had finished their exercises in the Schools 
they then exercised themselves with sticks 
in the streets !—‘ Hemingford,’ ii. 670. 

Bacon (Roger). — “‘Cujus opera omnia, 
graphice manuscripta et fortiter compacta, 
ab ignaris hominibus, ut erat temporum 
aliquot superiorum deflenda_barbaries, 
qui se tamen sciolos haberi volebant, non 
intellecta et pro necromanticis damnata, 
longis clavis affixa tabulatis, in bibliotheca 
Franciscanorum Oxonii, blattas ac tineas 
pascentia, situque et pulvere obducta, 
misere computruerunt.’’—Jo. Twyne, ‘ De 
rebus Albionicis,’ 1590, p. 130. 
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Bacon (Roger).—Compare Leland’s similar 
description in his life of Grotestes (as in 
Tanner, ‘ Bibl. Brit.’). 

Banbury Cakes.—Mentioned in Sir John 
Harington’s ‘ Anatomie of the Metamor- 
phosed Ajax’ (1596), Liiij>: ‘“‘O that I 
were at Oxenford to eate some Banberie 
cakes.” 

Bath.—Curious composition between the 
Priory at Bath and the parish churches 
there about ringing the bells of the latter, 
1417.—Sir T. Phillipps, MS. 3518, fo. 99. 

There are other documents relative to 
the same matter. 

St. James ii. 26 in capital letters in the 
west window of the Abbey.—‘ Animad- 
versions,’ by J. R., ‘upon a Sermon by 
Bp. Ken,’ 1687, p. 20. 

Beards.—A long article on classical and 
medieval use in Hoffmann’s ‘ Lexicon 
Universelle.’ 

An ‘Account of the Beard and Mous- 
tachio from XVI. to XVIII. Cent.,’ by 
J. A. Repton, was privately printed in 
1839. 

The beard of St. Nicephorus, which 
reached to his feet.—Maundrell’s ‘ Journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem,’ 1732, p. 49. 

- Portrait of Andr. Eberh. Rauber, 1675, 
with beard reaching to the ground, plaited 
in two tails, in J. A. ab Auersvald, ‘De 
veterum arte luctandi,’ Vittemb., 1720. 
(The death was very lately reported in 
the newspapers of a man in England whose 
beard reached to his feet and was wrapped 
round him.) 

An illumination representing shaving in 
Douce MS. (Bodl.) 135, f. 65>. 

‘Apologia Joan. Pierii Valeriani pro 
sacerdotum barbis,’ Par., 1533, and Argent. 
1534. Also translated into English. 

‘Barbe majestas, hoc est, de barbis 
elegans descriptio, per Joan. Barbatium,’ 
4to, Francof. 

A. Ulmius, ‘ Physiologia barb humane,’ 
fol., 1603. 

‘Dissertatio de majestate juribusque 
barbe; preside G. C. Kirchmaiero,’ 
Wittemb., 1698. 

J. G. Joch, ‘Dissertatio de foeminis 
barbatis,’ Jena, 1702. 

The use defended in the preface to a 
sermon by [a Quaker ?] Joseph Jacob, 
3rd ed., Lond., 1702. 

‘ Pogonologia, or an Essay of Beards,’ 


Beards.—Notes of a few writers ‘‘debarbis ’” 


in a French theological notebook of cent. 
XVII.—Raw. MS. (Bodl.) D. 1288, f. 28». 

In University of Oxford.—Hearne’s 
‘ Annales’ of John de Trokelowe, 1729. 

Dan. Jones’s beard and that of John 
Vermeyen.—Hearne’s Chron. of Will of 
Newbury, iii. 763. 

Dr. Charlett objected to Hearne’s 
engraving a portrait of Alfred with a beard 
as “‘nec moribus antiquis congruam.”— 
Hearne’s MS. ‘ Diary,’ xix. 145. 

Franc. de Harlay, Archbishop of Rouen, 
who died in 1653, was distinguished for 
his splendid beard. 

Length of lawyers’ beards limited in1557 ; 
not to Jet them grow more than three weeks 
on pain of a fine of 40s.—Addison’s 
‘Temple Church,’ 1843, p. 25. 

** Time was when ’twas usual in Englana 
to cut the hair of the upper lip, which 
everywhere else was thought unmanly. 
So to ride on side-saddles was here at first 
cowited abominable pride.’’-—Archbishop 
Sancroft’s MS. Notebooks (Bodl. Libr.), 
vol. xxvii. p. 218. 


Beer.—‘‘ Ubi Londinum, Deo favente, veneris, 


dices cervisiam Londinensem Rostochi- 
ensi olim a te adamate longe preferen- 
dam.’’—Letter from Jac. Hunter, a Swede, 
to C. Banner in Sweden, London, 13 Cal. 
Oct., 1620. In Hunter’s, ‘ Epistole Mis- 
cellanee,’ 8vo, Vienna, 1631, p. 25. 

Joh. Christ. Guttbier is the respondent 
to a dissertation at which Lud. Frid. Jacobi 
is preses.—‘ Disp. medica exhibens Cere- 
visie bonitatem,’ 4to, Erford, 1704. 


Berwick-upon-Tweed.—Patrick Robertson, 


M.A. Edinb. 1672 [curate to Dean Gran- 
ville], Vicar of Berwick for twenty-eight 
years, created M.A. of Oxford in 1714, on 
a letter from the Chancellor dated 1 June, 
he having been a priest of the Church of 
England for forty-one years, having set up 
daily prayers and monthly sacraments at 
Berwick, reduced many Dissenters to the 
Church, and baptized several persons of 
mature age.—Reg. Convoc. B4. 31, f. 110°. 
Letter from him to Granville, 1682. 
Rawl. MS. D. 851, 62. 


Bible.—Memorial verses by which to remem- 


ber the books and the number of chapters 
in each, at the end of Maurice de Portu’s. 
‘Enchyridion Fidei,’ 1509. 





translated from the French by J. A. Billin 
a . Poy gsgate.— 
va i‘ "lis printed at oe wl swe hi Urbs est Londinum populis opibusque superba 
everal dissertations in ornavil AmpAl- | Quam supra reliquas Anglia jure colit. 
theatrum Sapientiz,’ and in ‘ Observa-| Hic tibi qua portus Belini est, sculptilis ursa 
tiones Halenses.’ Rauca ciet scatebris murmura dulcis aque. 
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— hanc vulgus Bossam cognomine, quo 

ni 

Crebrius ore suo grex muliebris habet. 

Nomen enim Bosse crebro volat hinc volat illince, 

Dum furit, et turpis jurgia lingua serit. 

Guil. Hormanni ‘ Anti-Bossicon,’ 1521, ad init. 

Bookbinder.—John Bateman, bookbinder 
to James I. in 1622, with annual stipend 
of 41. 5s. 4d.— Rawl. D. 793, f. 14. 

Bosbury, Herefordshire.—Account of tithes 
and offerings to the Vicar, 1635—41.—MS. 
in University Library, Edinb., bequeathed 
by D. Laing. 

Branks.—Engraving of a woman wearing 
the branks.—R. Gardiner’s ‘ England’s 
Grievance Discovered,’ 1655, p. 110. 

Bucks (Order of).—A kind of Christian Free- 
masonry. See a sermon preached before 
the Society in 1789 by Rice Hughes, A.M. 

W. D. Macray. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TAYLORS OF ONGAR. 


THE following extract from a letter dated 
Marden Ash, 14 Dec., 1857, from Josiah 
Gilbert, eldest son of Ann Taylor, to his 
uncle Isaac Taylor (1787-1865), known 
mainly as the author of ‘The Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm’ (see ‘D.N.B.’), may 
perhaps interest some of your readers :— 

“T have a curious bit of information for you. 
In one of the Professional Lectures at the Royal 
Academy this session your early designs to the 
Bible will be specially referred to. It is not your 
literary celebrity which has led to this, since it 
arises in quarters in which you are only known, 
and have been long known, as the artist, and not 
the literary man—the young Isaac Taylor, not the 
engraver of that name. 

“*T met last week accidentally Mr. Lane the 
lithographer, accompanied by Mr. Frank Stone 
the well-known artist. The latter was introduced 
to me as a great admirer of those designs of yours. 
He told me how he had bought up for two guineas, 
somewhere, I think, in the year 1820 or 24, the 
only copy he could meet with of the work, and 
that he had it ‘ magnificently bound ’ in testimony 
of the value he set upon it, and that belonging 
to a Shakespeare Club for discussing matters of 
literature and art, of which Dickens, Douglas 
Jerrold, Thackeray, and others of like well-known 
name were members, he had some years ago read 
before one of the meetings a lecture upon ‘ Taylor’s 
Designs to the Bible,’ and exhibited the book, 
which was highly appreciated. 

‘* It is Mr. Lane who is about to introduce them 
to the notice of the Royal Academy in his lecture. 
His observations are already written, but a rule 
of the Academy prohibiting reference to any living 
artist in illustration perplexed him. His first 
question, therefore, to me was whether you were 
alive or not, and the answer rather disappointed 
him, but on my assuring him that as an artist 
you were certainly dead, and had been so for 





the last thirty or forty years, he and Stone agreed 
that the reference might be held permissible. 

“Now I have filled my letter without any 
‘business.’ ~ You will perhaps be amused to find 
yourself an artist after all whose merit the Royal 
Academy shall at last be called upon to recog- 
nize. 

Extract from a Lecture to be given in the Royal 
Academy, 14th January, 1858. 

“The first Lyrical Poet of the day, lately 
turning over, with me, a volume of prints called 
‘Illustrations of the Bible,’ more than justified 
my appreciation of them by his remarks upon 
the simplicity and grandeur of the designs; and 
as we paused over one (‘ The Expulsion of Adam 
and Eve from Paradise’), he told me that he 
had made a copy of it. 

“*Unpractised in the draughtsman’s art, the 
poet’s hand imparted to the lines a kindred grace 
and meaning; and by such testimony in favour 
of the conception of these works I am encouraged 
to present them to your notice. 

‘They are from the Designs of Isaac Taylor, 
in number about 120, and of the class of small 
‘Book Plates.’ They are engraved in ‘line,’ 
and the best of them are indifferently-well exe- 
cuted. 

‘“In conception they are very unequal; but 
I think you will not, in any instance, find one 
important element of design neglected that is 
suggested by the text, or necessary to the cha- 
racter of the scene. 

“It is, indeed, by the unpretending nature of 
these works, combining, as I have said, with 
extreme simplicity the poetic element, that I 
have strengthened myself in the desire to speak 
of them to you. 

“The most ambitious student may, without 
any deviation from his devotion to the Great 
Masters, or the routine of Academic training, 
step aside, with profit as well as with delight, 
to the contemplation of ‘ Isaac Taylor’s Ilustra- 
tions of the Bible.’ ” 

I may, perhaps, add here that Josiah 
Gilbert (1814-92) drew many portraits 
which were exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and wrote various books: ‘ Landscape in 
Art,’ ‘Cadore, or Titian’s Country,’ ‘The 
Dolomite Mountains,’ &c. 

Henry Taytor, F.S.A. 

Rusthall, Kent. 





LEVANT MERCHANTS IN CYPRUS: 
ENGLISH TOMBSTONES IN LARNACA. 


(See ante, pp. 222, 241.) 


1. The oldest English grave in Cyprus is 
within the churchyard of Ay. Yeorgios 
Kondas, Larnaca. The top edge of the 
stone is broken :— 

caivteas interred | of Peter Deleav | London mer- 
chant......departed this lyfe | the 2nd May 1692. 
Beneath the inscription are a rudely sculp- 
tured skull and crossbones. 
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In the churchyard of St. Lazarus, Larnaca, 
are the following :— 

2. Under a coat of arms, Ermine, a chev- 
ron between three crescents :— 

Here lieth the body of | Ion Ken eldest son of | 


Mr. Ion Ken of London | merchant who was | 
— the 3rd February 1672 | and died the 12 July 


3. Under a coat of arms, An eagle dis- 
played. Crest, the same :— 


Viri ornati ......... ] annos......... | mercat......... 
et ad meliorem patram......... | longeab hac insula 
Aug. xv. An. Dom. | MDCLXXXXIX et. sue......... 


desideratissimi corpus in littus reportantes | amici 
DSO DISS <secsses 

4. Coat of arms effaced :— : 

Here lieth the body of Mr. William Ken | mer 
chant of Cyprus who departed this | life the 24 day 
of July 1707 aged 29 yeares. 

5. Coat of arms, A fesse engrailed be- 
tween three dexter hands :— 

Under this marble lyeth ye body | of Mr. Robert 
Bate merchant. He|was the son of......... Dyer 
Bate | by......... was borne in the parish of......... 
in the county........kingdom | of England. 

6. No coat of arms, but a great deal of 
ornamental carving :— 

ENjEAIIIAI | ANADTAZEQS EIS TON BION TON 
AIQNION | ENOAAE ANAIIATETAT | XPIZTOSO- 
POL O TPAIMIOZ BPETANNOS | AIIO ATPOY 
EBOPAKH=XIOT | OL ETEAETTHZEEN EN THAE 
TH | NH>Q SHMEPA‘24 TOY MHNOZ IOTAIOY 
ET [sic] 1711 | TOY EAYTOY BIOY 46. 


7. Coat of arms, Two bars charged with 
trefoils, in chief a greyhound courant, im- 
paling a demi-lion rampant holding a palm 
branch :— 

<p the wife of |Samuel Palmer,* | died the 
15th of July, 1720, | and here lies buried | with her 
infant | daughter. 


8. Coat of arms, A chevron between three 
boars’ heads erased :— 


_Georgius Barton | Consul Britannicus | ......... | 
xii, MDCCXXXIX. 


9. Coat of arms, Quarterly, 1 and 4, three 
fleurs-de-lis ; 2, a lion rampant ; 3, bendy of 
ten :— 

D.O.M. | Hic jacet | Michael de Vezin | qui 
origine Gallus | Londinis natus | Britannici Regis 
Scutarius | ab eo consul missus |in Alepam et 
Cyprum | munus hoc digne probeque | annos xvi 
gessit |et e vita decessit A.S. mpccxcit. | 
etatisque sue LI. | cujus memorize | dilectissime 
conjux | Elizabeth Pfauz | origine Germana | 
nativitate Veneta | mcerens | hoc monumentum 
posuit. 





* Sir T. Biddulph, one of the modern High 
Commissioners of Cyprus, by an odd _ coincidence 
ns to be descended from this Mr. Palmer, 
and he also has left his wife, Lady Biddulph, buried 
in Cyprus. 





10. No coat of arms :— 


To the memory | of | Dr. James Lilburn 2nd 
son of |Capn. Wm. Lilburn of Dover | in the 
county of Kent | late |H.B.M. Consul in this 
island | who | died on the 6th of January, 1843. | 
Aged 40 years. |If great integrity and_bene- 
volent | attention to the poor as a physician | 
have any claim on the gratitude | of mankind 
his name will be | long honourably remembered. 

11. No coat of arms:— 

Sacred |to the memory of | Helena Augusta 
Jane |the infant daughter of | Niven Kerr, 
Esquire. | Her Brittanic [sic] Majestey’s [sic] 
Consul | for this Island | and of Maria Louisa 
his { wife | [who departed this life | the 3rd. of 
July, 1847. | Aged 11 months and 10 days. 

12. No coat of arms :— 

M.S.....Petri Bowen [the rest illegible]. 


Of English seamen buried in Larnaca the 
only surviving tombstone is that (very 
illegible) of a Capt. Peter Dare, 1685. 


Gro. Jerrery, F.S.A., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments. 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 





Norary.—I append an extract from 
The Catholic Times of 5 March, which is, 
I think, of general interest. Perhaps it is 
not widely known that al] practising notaries 
for the City of London or within a circuit 
of ten miles from the Royal Exchange must 
first become members of the Worshipful 
Company of Scriveners, and satisfy the 
Company that they are legally qualified and 
competent to carry on the business. Such 
powers arise under Stat. 41 Geo. IIT. c. 69, 
and the Company was incorporated 14 
James I., 28 Jan., 1617. The privileges of 
this Company were recognized hy Act of 
Parliament passed 41 Geo. III. c. 79, 
27 June, 1801. 


‘* APPOINTMENT OF A CATHOLIC-NOTARY PUBLIC. 
—At a Court of the Worshipful Company of 
Scriveners of London, held in the City on Monday 
last, and specially convened for the purpose, 
Mr. J. W. E. Moores was admitted to the Freedom 
of the Company for the purpose of practising as a 
Notary Public. Mr. Moores is the first Catholic 
Notary to be appointed in England since the 
Reformation. He might have been appointed 
eighteen years ago, but he refused to take the 
Oath—the King’s Oath—denouncing the Catholic 
religion. This Oath was repealed lately. Mr. 
Moores, it may be added, is the son of Mr. J. J. 
Moores, the well-known Catholic lecturer, who 
was decorated by Leo XIII. and Pius X. 

‘Formerly Notaries were appointed by the 
Pope and the Emperor and their delegates ; but 
Henry VIII. deprived the Pope of this privilege 
and vested it in the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
from whose office Notarial Faculties are still 
issued.” 


Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 
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THACKERAY AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
—Though most of your readers possess the 
book containing the following passage, 
while the rest have almost certainly read it, 
the words may yet be worth putting on 
record in your columns at this period of cur 
history :— 

““The young princes were habited in kilts; and 
by the side of the Princess Royal trotted such a 
little wee solemn Highlander! He is the young 
heir and chief of the famous clan of Brandenburg. 
His eyrie is among the Eagles, and I pray no harm 
may befall the dear little chieftain.” 

The Bro occurs in the paper ‘On 
Alexandrines,’ which contains, inter alia, 
an account of the marriage of Queen Alex- 
andra on 10 March, 1863, and which first 
appeared in the April number of The Corn- 
hill. The essay did not originally figure as 
one of ‘The Roundabout Papers,’ and was 
not incorporated in that matchless volume 
till the Library Edition of 1869. It first 
appeared in “ collected ”’ form in the ‘ Early 
and Late Papers, Hitherto Uncollected ’ 
(with an Introductory Note by J. T. Fields), 
Boston, 1867. 

Would that ‘the dear little chieftain,” 
then 4 years old, had proved himself worthy 
of Thackeray’s prayer ! H. O. 


ERNEST MALTRAVERS AND MorteEy Ern- 
STEIN.—In the hero of ‘ Ernest Maltravers ’ 
and its sequel, ‘ Alice,’ Bulwer introduces 
us to a man with a strong bias in favour of 
goodness, and a desire to do that which is 
right, but having strong passions, with 
riches and leisure to assist him in their 
gratification, so that he sometimes falls. 
This, together with the fact that Alice is too 
simple and uneducated to understand at first 
that she has done wrong in yielding to him, 
made some assert that the story has an 
immoral tendency. 

If by this it was meant that the author 
wished to make vice appear attractive or 
excusable, I believe the charge was unjust ; 
but, at the same time, it cannot be denied 
that, had he made his hero successfully 
resist his temptations, his story would have 
been more bracing to the moral tone of his 
readers. Possibly this thought occurred to 
his contemporary G. P. R. James; for 
whereas that novelist had hitherto appeared 
to take Scott for his model, shortly after the 
appearance of ‘ Alice’ he wrote ‘ Morley 
Ernstein,’ which is more in the style of 
Bulwer, whilst the very name and character 
of the hero appear to have been suggested 
by Ernest Maltravers. Ernstein, like Mal- 
travers, has at once high ideals and strong 
passions, with riches and leisure to assist him 














in the gratification of the latter; and each 
hero has an evil friend—Lumley Ferrers in 
the one case, and Everard Lieberg in the 
other. Both stories also take us to Paris 
and to Naples; but whilst Maltravers 
yields to temptation in the case of Alice, 
Ernstein successfully resists in the case of 
Helen. The history of Morley Ernstein may, 
therefore, be regarded as in a sense the 
counterpart of that of Ernest Maltravers, 
and also as the antidote to any enervating 
effects on the moral tone of its readers which 
Bulwer’s story may have. 

‘Ernest Maltravers’ first appeared in 
1837, ‘ Alice’ in 1838, and ‘ Morley Ern- 
stein’ in 1842. Bulwer became Bulwer 
Lytton in 1844. W. A. Frost. 


PRAYERS FOR ANIMALS.—It is, I think, 
worthy of note that the special Litany used 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral at the daily Service 
of Intercession during the War contains the 
following supplication with reference to the 
sufferings of animals caused by the terrible 
conflict now raging :— 

‘For those also, O Lord, the humble beasts, 
who with us bear the burden and heat of the day, 
and offer their guileless lives for the well-being 
of their countries, we ask Thy pity, for Thou hast 

romised to save both man and beast, and at 
is Thy loving-kindness, O Master, Saviour of the 
world.” 

I do not recall having heard previously, 
in the Church of England service, prayers 
offered for the sufferings of animals. The 
War is bringing pain and misery to hundreds 
of thousands of human beings; but it is 
good to find that, notwithstanding all this, 
the duty of thoughtfulness for animals is 
not being forgotten. J. R. THORNE. 


ALBUERA AND YPRES.—Perhaps the best- 
known of Napier’s “ purple patches” is 
the celebrated description of the advance 
of the Fusilier Brigade at the battle of 
Albuera. Few can read, without finding 
their hearts “‘moved more than with a 
trumpet,~ the closing words of that eloquent 
passage :— 

“The rain flowed after in streams discoloured 
with blood, and fifteen hundred unwounded men, 
the remnant of six thousand unconquerable 
> soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal 
i ’ 

Historians of the present war will find 
no lack of situations lending themselves to 
similar treatment, but among them not 
the least prominent will be the exploits of 
the 7th Division at Ypres in October last. It 
will, however, be ‘difficult to write anything 
surpassing in directness and pathos the order 
issued to the division by its commander, 
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Lieut.-General Sir H. 8. Rawlinson, the 
concluding paragraph of which may well 


challenge comparison with Napier’s account 
of Albuera :— 

** When the division was afterwards withdrawn 
from the firing line to refit, it was found that out 
of 400 officers who set out from England there 
were only 44 left, and out of 12,000 men only 


2,336.” 
Tow. 





Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


** RENDERING.’’—Under the will of John 
Michel, the Bachelor Scholars of his founda- 
tion were to be exempted from “ the Exer- 
cise of Rendring,” which, he implies, was 
required of the other Bachelor Scholars of 
the College. In ‘The Flemings in Oxford,’ 
ii. (Oxf. Hist. Soc. lxii.), the word is twice 
used of exercises by Bachelor Scholars. On 
p. 45 Dominus Fisher is said to be “ now 
fallen to his old trade of Rendring, which 
will hold him tugg for one, 2, or 3 yeares ”’; 
and on p. 85 Henry Fleming, who had just 
been elected Taberdar and taken his B.A., 
writes: ‘“‘I am now began rendering Aris- 
totle and divinity.”” The word might mean 
translating, or earning by heart, or giving an 
account of, or showing up. I should be glad 
to have grounds for preferring one of these 
interpretations. Joun R. Macratu. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


MacBripE.—In the account of Dr. David 
MacBride of Dublin (1726-78) in vol. xii., 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 1802, is the 
following statement: ‘‘ Was descended from 
an ancient family in the county of Galloway 
in Scotland.” This is repeated in all bio- 
graphical notices of Dr. MacBride, except 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Is there any basis for the statement ? 

In vol]. xix. p. 265 of The Naval Chronicle 
appears a memoir of John MacBride, Admiral 
of the Blue, brother to Dr. David MacBride. 
“This gentleman,” runs the account, “‘ was 
the descendant of an ancient Scotch family. 
He was born in Scotland.” 

In the ‘ Memoir of James Boswell,’ 
author of the Life of Dr. Johnson, is found 
the following :— 

“* His wife, whom he loved as dearly as when 
she gave him her hand, is a true Montgomery, a 
relation of Lord Eglinton. The M.P. for Ply- 
mouth, Capt. Mcbryde, is the cousin of his wife 
and the friend of his heart.” 





Dr. David MacBride was a grandson of 
Rev. John MacBride, Presbyterian minister 
in Belfast, Ireland, and author of ‘ Jet 
Black Prelatic Calumny.’ No mention of 
the Rev. John MacBride’s Scotch ancestry is 
made in the article under his name in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ Both 
he and his grandson Dr. David were gra- 
duates of Glasgow University. 

The Rev. John MacBride was minister at 
the Borgue, Kirkcudbright, Galloway, from 
1688 to 1694, and in Glasgow for some time. 
He resided in Stranraer when in Scotland. 
In the biographical notice of him it states 
that he was probably the son of “ John 
McBryde, merchant, admitted a Free Stapler 
of Belfast, 6 March, 1644. Signed the 
Covenant, Holywood, co. Down, 8 April, 
1644.” 

Among the names of the persons in 
Belfast who paid the Hearth Money Tax in 
1666 is John McBryde, 11. 

In ‘ Abbrev: Inquisitionum Specialium,’ 
under ‘ Wigton, Scotland,’ is found :— 

‘‘ John McBryde, heir of Alexander McBryde, 
merchant burgess of Stranraer, in the lands of 
Auchinrie in the parish of Portmontgomerie, 
26 March, 1667.” 

Could the John McBryde, Free Stapler, 
Belfast, and the John McBryde, heir of 
Auchinrie, 26 March, 1667, possibly be one 
and the same? If so, the above statement 
could be verified. C. M. 

Connecticut. 


OXFORDSHIRE LANDED GENTRY.—Can any 
one tell me whether the Heralds’ Visitations 
of Oxfordshire made in 1634 and in 1668 
have ever been published, or in what 
library MS. copies exist? I should also 
be glad to have a reference to any county 
history of Oxfordshire. F. pe H. L. 


Dusiin: ‘“ Master.’’—In the lease of 
the Priory of All Saints, Dublin, for six 
years from Michaelmas, 1539 (‘ Registrum ’ 
[1845], Introd., 61), it was 
“‘provided that if any parcell of the premises 
be wasted burne[d] or destroyed by any of the 
Kings Irish enemies or other rebells as God 
defend any tyme dureinge the said terme whereby 
the said [tenants] or their assignes should sus- 
teine anie hurte or damages that then the said 
[tenants] shall be allowed in their payments for 
all sortes damages so susteined as four* the 
masters of the cittie indifferently chosen shall 
judg or thincke reasonable in the behalfe.”’ 


Does ‘‘ masters of the cittie’? mean anything 
more specific than employers ? Q. V. 


* Rd. Butler, the editor, inserts ‘‘[of]”’ here. 
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BrantOmME.—Were the works of Brant6me 
(Pierre de Bourdeille) translated into English 
before 1612 ? Bo’ A, F. BourGeEors. 


Bren Jonson: Prnpar.—In which of 
Ben Jonson’s works is the Seventh Olympic 
of Pindar quoted ? 

BN A. F. BouRGEOIS. 

13, Rue d’Argentine, Beauvais. 


Pack-HORSES.—‘ The Pack-horse ”’ is still 
an inn sign, but are any actual pack-horses 
left in the wilder parts of the British Islands ? 
Can any one inform me how these horses and 
their drivers formerly appeared as regards 
equipments and dress; and whether they 
usually went in cavalcades, two together, or 
singly ? In cases where there were several 
following each other, did they all wear bells 
to give warning of their approach, or was 
the fore-horse the only bell-horse of the 
ecmpany ? Lastly, what type of horse was 
used in the various English counties ? 

Te W. 8, 


Mary Dacre.—Dr. John Carr, Mayor of 
Hertford in the years 1792, 1799, and 1800, 
is said to have married Mary, daughter of 
Admiral Dacre. She died in the year 1793, 
aged 58. Wanted information as to where 
she was born and married. J. A. F. 


GEORGE BopENs.—This individual was a 
celebrated wit in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. He was a very fat man 
and stammered. He was an officer in the 
Army, and, I believe, reached the rank of 
colonel. Capt. Grose, Miss Burney, and 
Mrs. Piozzi all make reference to him. 
Probably he was a son of Col. Charles 
Bodens, who is mentioned in ‘ The Grenville 
Papers.’ According to George Selwyn, 
Hist. MSS. Comm., 15 Rep., Appx., pt. vi. 
p- 553, George Bodens was imprisoned for 
debt in Newgate in December, 1781. I shall 
be obliged if some one can tell me the date of 
his death, or give me any further particulars 
about him. There appears to be no obituary 
notice in The Genileman’s Magazine. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘AN INCHALFFE HESPER ”’ (?). — John 
Crosse of Liverpool, esquire, by his will, 
9 Nov., 1596, left to his daughter Elizabeth 
Chorley one of “‘ my little gilt bowles,”’ and 
to Alice her daughter “‘ an inchalffe Hesper.”’ 
This is according to an abstract of No. 2251 
of Towneley’s MS. G.G. (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 32,305). I have not referred to the 
original MS. If correct, what is the mean- 
ing ? R. 8. B. 





Oxtp Eronrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Verdon, John, admitted 4 Oct., 1765, 
left 1767. (2) Villet, Thomas, admitted 
6 July, 1762, left 1765. (3) Webley, 
Kedgwin, admitted 21 Sept., 1760, left 1768. 
(4) West, Edward, admitted 12 Sept., 1761, 
left 1764. (5) West, Robert, admitted 
12 Sept., 1761, left 1763. (6) Weston, 
Henry Perkins, admitted 15 Sept., 1758, 
left 1763 or 1767. (7) Williams, Charles, 
admitted 23 Sept., 1756, left 1762. (8) 
Williams, Hugh, admitted 28 March, 1756, 
left 1756. (9) Williams, Jacob, admitted 
8 May, 1760, left 1762. (10) Williams, John, 
admitted 9 Feb., 1758, left 1761. (11) Wil- 
liams, John, admitted 27 May, 1763, left 
1764. (12) Williams, Thomas, admitted 
30 May, 1761, left 1762. (13) Wilson, Wil- 
liam, admitted 24 June, 1763, left 1766. 
(14) Wingfield, Thomas, admitted 30 Jan., 
1761, left 1762. (15) Wogan, William, 
admitted 22 April, 1765, left 1765. (16) 
Wood, Sampson, admitted 2 Sept., 1762, 
left 1768. (17) Woodroffe, Skynner, ad- 
mitted 10 Feb., 1761, left 1766. (18) 
Worrall, Jonathan, admitted 14 Oct., 1762, 
left 1762. (19) Wotton, Richard, admitted 
9 June, 1760, left 1761. (20) Young, 
Brooke, admitted 7 Sept., 1762, left 1766. 
(21) Young, Charles, admitted 8 July, 1754, 
left 1763. R. A. A.-L. 


** Sock.” —What is the origin or deriva- 
tion of this slang term, which is used either 
as a transitive verb, e.g., “‘ to sock the Ger- 
mans,” or as.a noun substantive, e.g., ‘‘ to 
give the Germans socks’? ? In either case 
the meaning is “to give the Germans a 
drubbing.” Is it possible that the noun 
“ socks ” =soccos, and that the literal mean- 
ing of the verb is ‘“‘ to kick,” “‘ to give the 
boot to” ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[See 9 S. iv. 539; v. 53, 97.] 


Peter SmMart.—When and whom did he 
marry? The ‘Dict Nat. Biog.,’ lii. 392, 
only states that his wife’s Christian name 
was Susanna. Is it possible to ascertain the 
exact date of his death? The aforesaid 
authority is inclined to think that it “‘ prob- 
ably took place in 1652.” G. F. R. B. 


Name MANKINHOLES.—In the upper part 
of the valley of the Yorkshire Calder is a 
hillside village known by this name. I have 
traced it back in documents to the thirteenth 
cent The Whalley Ecclesiastical Act 
Book (Cheetham Society) mentions several 
persons between the years 1522 and 1536 
bearing that name in slightly different forms, 
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and residing in Pendle. (1) Is the place-name 

known elsewhere ? (2) Is the family of that 

name still in existence ? (3) Is there any 

direct evidence of connexion between the 

place and family ? ABM. NEWELL. 
Todmorden. 





Replies. 


WILLIAM ROBERTS, ESQ. : 
WOODRISING. 


(11 S. xi. 188.) 


WILLt1AM ROBERTS was a member of that 
famous coterie known as the Clapham Sect. 
He was a friend of Zachary Macaulay, of 
William Wilberforce, and of the Thorntons. 

Roberts was born at Newington Butts 
in 1767. The family to which he belonged 
came from Abergavenny. William Hay- 
ward Roberts, once Provost of Eton, was 
a relative, and it was through him that a 
monument was placed in the church of 
Abergavenny which records the family for 
three hundred years. 

Roberts was the son of another William 
Roberts, who had been originally in the 
Army, but afterwards “‘ took pupils,” among 
whom was Henry Thornton. Roberts’s 
mother expected her son to write his letters 
to her in verse, and to address his requests 
for clothes or pocket-money in rime. Speci- 
mens have been printed. 

Roberts has had, perhaps, more than his 
share of biographical attention. He is 
included in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and in 1850 one of 
his sons, the Rev. Arthur Roberts, Rector of 
Woodrising, Norfolk, published ‘The Life, 
Letters, and Opinions of William Roberts, 
Esq.’ From these sources very ample mate- 
rials may be obtained. I will limit my 
remarks as far as possible to Roberts’s 
association with Hannah More, and en- 
deavour to supplement in a few particulars 
what has already appeared. 

Roberts had two brothers and four 
sisters. Two of the sisters died compara- 
tively young, and the two survivors, Mary 
Elizabeth and Margaret, became close friends 
of Hannah More. Mary Elizabeth Roberts 
died at Windsor Terrace, Clifton, 30 Sept., 
1832. A notice of her life appeared in The 
Christian Observer for November, 1832. 
On one occasion when Hannah More’s 
clothes caught fire and her life was in 
danger, Mary Elizabeth Roberts saved her. 

Hannah More herself died 7 Sept., 1833 
(also at Windsor Terrace, Clifton), leaving 





Roberts’s sister Margaret her executrix, 
who at once handed over the materials for 
a Life to her brother. He had not known 
Hannah More very well himself, although 
he had once, at any rate, visited her at 
Barley Wood. 

Barley Wood, April 12 [1814]. 

My pEAR Sir,—Not with less alacrity than the 
gates of Paris were thrown open to their generous 
foe will ours be opened to receive a kind friend. 
We hope you will stay with us as long as you can 
afford. I shall derive more gratification from 
my friendship than from my vanity ; for we are 
not yet got into anything like beauty. As soon 
as you are pretty confident of your motions, 
write one line to say at what hour we shall send 
our chaise to Bristol on Tuesday evening or 
Wednesday morning to bring you hither. Should 
your motions be too uncertain, coaches come 
from Bristol, and pass within a mile of us two or 
three times a day; but we insist on fetching you 
if practicable. Yours, dear Sir, 

Very sincerely, 
H. MORE. 

In 1831 Roberts had published a book 
which sold. largely—‘ The Portraiture of a 
Christian Gentleman.’ He dedicated it to 
Hannah More, and stated that her treatise 
upon ‘ The Spirit of Prayer’ had prompted 
him to write the book. 

Your correspondent states that Roberts’s 
‘ Life ’ of Hannah More was issued in two 
volumes in 1838. It was first issued in 
four volumes in 1834. The 1838 edition 
was only a condensed form of the original 
book. It was still further abridged by the 
Rev. Edward Bickersteth for ‘“‘ The Chris- 
tian’s Family Library,’ and it was again 
reprinted as Jate as 1872. The original edi- 
tion passed quickly through four editions, 
each of 2,000 copies. The Quarterly Review 
(vol. lii. p. 416) made fun of it. It is, 
indeed, a meagre and lifeless affair, and not 
worthy of the subject. 

Roberts lived at various addresses, and 
the first residence named is Point Pleasant, 
Wandsworth. This was in 1783. In 
August, 1828, he lived at Clapham “in a 
house adjoining St. Paul’s Chapel.” Here 
he lived for seven years. In June, 1835, 
he removed to Wimbledon; and in 1839 he 
went to live at Shalford, near Guildford. 
In 1844 he resided at Abbey Orchard House, 
St. Albans, and there he died 21 May, 1849. 
He married Elizabeth Anne, daughter of 
Radclyffe Sidebottom. He had ten children. 
Of these, one, already named, the Rev. 
Arthur Roberts, was Rector of Woodrising, 
Norfolk, from 31 March, 1831, until his 
death, 3 Sept., 1886. (See The Times, 7 Sept., 
1886; Record, 10 Sept., 1886; also Foster’s 
‘ Alumni’ and Boase’s ‘ Modern Biography.’ 
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In 1838, when Roberts was touring in 
Wales, he wrote to his daughter Ellen, after 
visiting the church where his ancestors are 
buried :— 

“© We went into the church, which is remarkable 
for its proportions and a beautiful circular gallery; 
and there we perused the mural tablet which 
carries the pedigree of our family through a very 
long series. This was put up by the late Provost 
of Eton, who added some elegant Latin verses. 
There is a chapel in the church in which many 
members of the Pembroke family were buried, 
and where there is a little brass plate on the wall 
over the tomb of a Mrs. Margaret Roberts, daugh- 
ter of Herbert Colebrook, cousin of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, who was brother of the poet Herbert. 
She was buried there with her son, Herbert 
Roberts. Her husband, John Roberts, married 
three other wives, and we are descended from his 
second wife, not Margaret Herbert, or we should 
claim kindred with the Pembroke family. The 
house which once belonged to the Robertses ‘is 
now the Old Bank, but the family of the Robertses 
is well remembered in the place.” 


A charming portrait, by Richard Wood- 
man the younger, is attached to the ‘ Me- 
moir ’ of William Roberts. 

I date this reply with some interest from 
the address whence so many of Hannah 
More’s books were issued, and where she 
was a frequent visitor. 

A. L. HumpHreys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


The following note is from my diary, 
made in 1886 :— 

** July 7, 1886. The Rev. A. Roberts of Wood- 
rising, Norfolk, now in his 86th year, and declining 
health, is an interesting old man. He spends his 
life much among books, and has some rare vol- 
umes and many relics of Mrs. Hannah More. He 
told me their families had been intimate, and that 
it was his father who wrote the well-known 
memoirs of that lady. I noticed a pretty minia- 
ture of Mrs. H. More when quite old, and some 
sketches of Barley Wood and other places con- 
nected with her name.”’ 


I may add Mr. Roberts died in this year. 


““The small and remote little village and tiny 
church of Woodrising [I am quoting further notes 
made at the same time] has much of interest. 
On the floor of the chancel is a slab to Sir Francis 
Crane, Knight of the Garter; he it was who 
revived the art of tapestry in England, estab- 
lishing some large works at Mortlake. He had 
been Ambassador to France in Charles I.’s time, 
who awarded him 1,000/. a year as pension. 
Here also, under a canopy of flat stone, attached 
to the wall on the north side of the chancel, and 
with two ancient helmets lying upon it, is the 
recumbent effigies of Sir Robert South well,in fine 
preservation. Attached to the old helmet is still 
the ancient crest, and above, carved in stone, a 
coat of arms with many quarterings ; on the floor 
of the chancel close by a brass tablet records 
that Sir Robt. Southwell’s son was also buried 
here, whose wife was the eldest daughter of Thos. 
Howard, the Lord High Admiral in Elizabeth’s 





reign. Mr. Roberts informed me that by some 
the tomb of Sir R. Southwell is thought to have 
been that of Sir Richard Southwell, an opinion 
he did not share, This Sir Richard had been Henry 
VIII.’s executor, and a Roman Catholic of perse- 
cuting predilections. There are also many memo- 
rials to the Weyland family, who owned Wood- 
rising at a remote past, and [ believe still own it- 
It was in this tamily that ‘ the Babes in the Wood ’ 
legend had its origin, and not in that of Lord 
Walsingham, as is constantly stated. The 
farm-house in the Weyland Wood, in Thompson 

arish, is still pointed out as the residence of the 

Cruel Uncle.’ I have heard it stated, though 
I could not vouch for its truth, that at a former 
period the parish of Thompson, near Wood- 
rising, was once gambled for at a house in Essex, 
and so passed from the Weyland into the De Grey 


family. 
W. L. Kine. 
Paddock Wood, Kent. 
[PrincripaL SALMON thanked for reply.} 





WootmMER oR Wo.umerR Famity (11 S. 
xi. 208).—It may assist Mr. JoHN LANE in his 
research to mention that in or about the 
year 1861 there was a Rev. Shirley Woolmer 
who frequently visited my old _ school, 
Chatham House, Ramsgate, when the Rev. 
(afterwards Canon) ‘‘ Alty ” Whitehead was 
principal. I remember him well, and believe 
he was a relation of the family. At any rate, 
the daughter was named Shirley after him. 

CrcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Possibly Alfred Joseph Woolmer was @ 
descendant. He was born at Exeter, 20 Dec., 
1805; exhibited at the R.A., 1827 to 1850; 
at the R.B.A.; and at the Liverpool Society 
of Fine Arts, 1859-60. Lived at Fortis Green, 
Finchley, in 1860. Died 19 April, 1892. 

Tuos. WHITE. 
Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


JosEPH Fawcett (11 S. xi. 208).—He was 
joint pastor from 1780 to 1787 of the Marsh 
Street Meeting, and distinguished himself 
as a very popular anti-Trinitarian preacher. 
He was the morning preacher at. Waltham- 
stow, and is said to have had the largest and 
most genteel audience that ever assembled 
in a Dissenting place of worship. Mrs. 
Siddons and the Kembles attended his 
services frequently, and a contemporary 
says that his talents for the pulpit were of a. 
high order, and commanded general admira- 
tion. His colleague at Walthamstow was 
the Rev. Hugh Farmer, a man of considerable 
note both as preacher and writer. When 
Farmer died in 1787, it became necessary for 
Fawcett to resign, as there were some differ- 
ences as to matters of doctrine between him 
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and his congregation. Fawcett eventually 
quitted the ministry, and turned farmer 
some years before his death, which happened 
at Walford, in Essex, in 1804. It may be 
of interest to note that the present Marsh 
Street Chapel stands on the site of the 
old Meeting House where Fawcett officiated 
for seven years. GEORGE F. Bosworrtu. 
Hillzote, Church Hill Road, Walthamstow. 


Famity oF Henry VauGuHan (ll S. 
xi. 209).—-To the ‘ Poems of Henry Vaughan, 
Silurist ’ (‘‘ The Muses’ Library ’’), edited 
by E. K. Chambers, with an Introduction by 
Canon Beeching, 2 vols., is prefixed a Bio- 
graphical Note (vol. ii.) by Mr. Chambers 
(July, 1896), dealing with the Vaughan 
genealogy. From this source E. V. may 
derive information; that this must prove 
of a negative character will, however, be 
inferred from the editor’s comment :— 

“Tt will be seen that I can give no evidence of 
the existence of any living descendants of Henry 
Vaughan.” 

S. TD. i: PB 


Use oF IcE in ANCIENT TIMES (11 S. ix. 
469, 512; x. 73).—In The Monthly Maga- 
zine, June, 1796, p. 383, will be found a short 
article ‘On the Use of Ice as a Luxury by 
the Ancients,’ with references as follow, and 
in some cases quotations : Athenzeus, lib. iii. 
e. 21; Xenophon, in his ‘ Memoirs of Socra- 
tes’; Plutarch, ‘Sympos.,’ lib. vi. qu. 6; 
Pliny, lib. x.; Juvenal, Sat. V., 50; Martial, 
lib. xiv. ep. 116 and 117. Ww. H. Prev. 


Corn: JOHN OF Gaunt (11 S. xi. 228).— 
This coin, or rather token, is probably one of 
the numerous specimens issued by certain 
firms round about the year 1811. They 
were nearly all struck for mining or indus- 
trial districts where there was a necessity 
for small change. Here are two examples, 
neither bearing any date :— 

1. Obverse, profile to the left of man 
{representing Brutus), with word over head, 
“‘ Brutus.”” Reverse, figure of Britannia. 

2. Obverse, profile to the right, with 
legend, “‘ Alfred the Great.” Reverse, harp, 
surmounted by a crown, with inscription, 
** South Wales.” A. S. WuiItFrecp. 

High Street, Walsall. 


This is a counterfeit obverse of the Lan- 
easter halfpenny token issued in 1791-2 
by Worswick, Sons & Co., bankers in that 
town, muled with the reverse of a Wicklow 
halfpenny token. The date is from 1792 
to 1795. The value of the coin depends 
upon its condition, but in any case is small. 





It is not rare. (See Atkins, ‘Tokens of 
the Eighteenth Century,’ p. 358, No. 57; 
Virtuoso’s Companion, vol. i. p. 14, No. 1; 
Conder, ‘ Arrangement of Provincial Coins,’ 
&e., p. 222, No. 104; and Dalton and 
Hamer, ‘ Provincial Token Coinage of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ part iii. p. Ag os 


Cou. THE Hon. Cosmo Gorpon (11 S. xi. 
131, 174, 196).—There is, I think, an error 
in the reply at the last reference. It was 
the second, not the third, Earl of Aberdeen 
who married thirdly Anne, daughter of 
Alexander (Gordon), second Duke of Gordon. 
The second Earl was William (Gordon), the 
third was George (Gordon). See G. E. C.’s 
“Complete Peerage.’ 

Mr. Burtocn (ante, p. 174) writes that 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas’s trial was published in 
1781. For what was he tried, and what 
was the result ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Mepatiic LEGENDS (11 S. x. 28, 48, 68, 89, 
109, 315, 356; xi. 12, 73).—No. 29 (x. 48): 
Data munera cali. 
From Book I. 1. 9, of Fracastorius’s poem 
‘ Syphilis, sive Morbus Gallicus.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


STARLINGS TAUGHT TO SPEAK (11 S. xi. 
68, 114, 154, 218)—I can give another 
instance. 

During the Crimean War, in 1854, General 
Scarlett, who led the Heavy Dragoons in 
their famous charge at the battle of Inker- 
man, received from Lord Raglan, the 
general in command of the English forces, 
this message: ‘‘ Well done, Scarlett.’ 
After the war General Scarlett returned to 
Bank Hall, Burnley, and a working-man, 
who had a starling caged, taught the bird 
to say, ‘‘ Well done, Scarlett.”” The bird 
was on exhibition to any curious person 
who paid the fee of one penny. 

W. L. T. 

Sadberge, St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 


THEATRICAL LIFE, 1875-85 (11 S. xi. 210). 
—N. L. P.’s query is rather ambiguously 
worded. Imprimis, The Theatre was not a 
weekly, but a monthly publication, and I 
do not quite see the distinction between 
‘* weekly periodicals’ and “ regular news- 
papers.”” However, The Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News has, since its establish- 
ment in 1874, noticed all the leading thea- 
trical productions with illustrations; and 
Dramatic Notes, founded in 1879 and 
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discontinued after 1890, though not a weekly 
but an annual publication, contains a 
record of the leading plays produced during 
. this period, with their casts and illustrations 
—the latter during the first seven years 
only. WiLLoucHBy Maycock. 


The Figaro, which flourished as a weekly 
or bi-weekly paper for some years, covered 
part of the above period, and had many 
sketch-portraits of theatrical and other 
celebrities. The writer has a scrapbook 
with a large number of such _ portraits, 
which might be available if their reproduc- 
tion is contemplated. B. H. 


J. Hitt (11 §S. xi. 208).—This engraver 
does not appear to have done much work ; 
at all events, one meets it but rarely. Red- 
grave in his ‘ Dictionary of Artists’ calls 
him a clever artist, and says that he pro- 
duced some good plates in ‘“‘ mezzotint.” 
This, I think, must be an error. for aquatint. 
He did some lake-views after Charles 
Dibdin (who was as good an artist as he 
was a song-writer), and later went out to 
America, where he was living in 1824. 

F. H. H. Gui~itemarp. 


E. C. R.’s question evidently refers to 
John Hill the etcher, who was one of the 
artists who served Ackermann. He worked 
between 1805 and 1822, and later did work 
in the United States. Hill was also a mezzo- 
tinter. W. H. QUARRELL. 


(Cot. MALET and MR. ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
thanked for replies.] 


THE ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY (11S. 
xi. 151, 215).—It is possible that Henry T. 
Fauquier, who died in 1840, was the: son of 
Thomas Fauquier, gentleman-in-waiting to 
Queen Charlotte, and his wife Charlotte, 
third daughter of the Very Rev. and Hon. 
Edward Townshend, D.D., Dean of Norwich, 
and granddaughter of Charles, second 
Viscount Townshend, K.G., and relict of 
John Norris, Esq., of Witton Park, co. 
Norfolk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fauquier had several chil- 
dren, I believe, one of whom was the Rev. 
G. L. W. Fauquier, Rector (and patron) of 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire, whose 
daughter died a few years ago, leaving many 
miniatures of the Townshend family. The 
Fauquiers are connexions of mine through 
the Townshends. 

JAMES DURHAM, 
formerly Attaché, 
H.M. Diplomatic Service. 

Cromer Grange, Norfolk. 





A FORERUNNER OF THE LONDON ScorrisH 
(11S. xi. 186).—Upon the renewal of the war 
with Napoleon in 1803 the Highland Armed 
Association changed its name to the Loyal 
North Britons, and Lord Reay was appointed 
commandant. The resolutions were passed 
at “‘ The Shakespeare Tavern ” on 28 July, 
1803 (Public Record Office, H.O. 50—78). 

CUTHBERT REID. 


BaRRING-ovT (11 S. viii. 370, 417, 473, 
515; ix. 55; x. 258; xi. 32, 199).—There 
is a good account of a school barring-out in 
the North Country in Mr. W. T. Palmer’s. 
‘Odd Yarns of English Lakeland,’ 1914, 
pp. 57-60. G. L. APPERSON. 


SAvERY FamILy OF DEVONSHIRE (11 S. 
xi. 148, 196, 218, 238).—The Savery pedigree- 
does not show any connexion with Roelandt 
Savery (1576-1639), animal painter, of 
Courtrai, son of James Savery, animal 
painter, of Courtrai, 1545, who died of the 
plague at Amsterdam in 1602. Tristram 
Risdon in his ‘Survey of Devonshire ’ says :— 

“The Savery family descended out of Brittany, 
have lived divers descents in the parish of Fenton, 


and in the reign of Elizabeth we find them seated 
at Totnes.” 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


HISTORY OF THE BERKELEY Famity (10 S. 
x. 167).—Since writing my note on Lysons’s 
uncompleted ‘History of the Berkeley 
Family,’ I have found that the pages there 
mentioned were all that he printed. In 
the catalogue of the library of the Rev. 
Samuel Lysons, sold at Sotheby’s, 12-13 July,. 
1880, lot 274 is there described as follows :— 

* Lysons (S.), Extracts from a MS. History of” 
the Berkeley Family, 39 printed and 210 manu- 
script pages, never finished, and printing stopped 
by the author; see his reply to Lady Berkeley,. 
and 3 —— letters from her Ladyship pre- 
fixed, 179 
This was ‘bound with Fosbroke’s ‘ Berkeley 
Manuscripts,’ and purchased by Bernard 
Quaritch. His representatives are unable- 
to tell me what became of the volume, ard 
as it does not seem to be in the British 
Museum, I shall feel glad if any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ can indicate its whereabouts. 

Rotanp AUSTIN, 
Gloucester. 


AUTHOR-OF PARODY WANTED (11 S. xi. 
150).—When I first saw this couplet quoted 
(probably in the late eighties) it was credited 
to “Josh Billings” (7.e., Henry Wheeler- 
Shaw, 1818-85). WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 
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‘* A HAIR DRAWN THROUGH MILK” (11 S. 
xi. 185).—Mr. M. L. R. BreEsiar’s interest- 
ing note, wherein he speaks of “dying 
binneshikko,’ brought me to the death of 
Moses, concerning which there is a legend 
that the great leader’s spirit was unwilling 
to leave the body it had inhabited for a 
hundred and twenty years, until 
**God bent over the face of Moses and kissed him. 
And the soul leaped up in joy, and went with the 
kiss of God to Paradise’”’ (iaring-Gould’s * Legends 
of Old Testament Characters,’ vol. ii. p. 135). 

St. SWITHIN. 





Motes on Books. 


Hinduism in Europe and America. By Elizabeth 
A. Reed. (Putnam, 6s. net.) 


Tuis book was written to very good purpose. 
There is no doubt that alien cults of a secretly 
devastating nature are insinuating themselves more 
and more deeply into our Western civilization, and 
Shwe age among the leisured women of Western 

urope and America. The writer of this book 
does well to expose the recklessness of many of 
the statements by which the professors of these 
systems bolster up their claims. She does well, 
too, in pointing out the ‘‘unreality” of the adop- 
tion of these practices and beliefs by a European 
or American; and, again, the terrible degradation 
and misery to which, in many cases, these have 
led down. 

What her book lacks, however, is fairness 
towards the Hindu religion as seen among its own 
people. Monier Williams, whom she quotes fre- 
quently, as if he had no good to say of it, points 
out with admirable clearness and justice that 
certain methods of devotion which to a Westerner 
are excessively repellent, and seem to argue moral 
depravity, are not of such appearance or such 
effect in respect of Indian natives. She misappre- 
hends, or it might be more exact to say that in 
her laudable eagerness to combat a great evil she 
somewhat distorts, the Hindu view of the spiritual 
and material worlds as they are set over against 
one another. Hinduism in itself is by no means so 
wholly detestable a thing as she here makes it out 
to be; still less is the ‘Veda—though some of the ' 
claims made for it are exaggerated—so barren, or 
so uniformly childish in its philosophy, as she 
would have us suppose. 

Her case would actually have gained by a more 
impartial account of her subject, for the inadequacy 
of Hinduism as a world religion is best and most 
strikingly made manifest by comparing its acknow- 
ledged excellences with the corruptions to which 
certain of its own tenets directly lead. 


The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society. 
Vol. XII. No. I. (Headley Brothers, 2s.) 


THE opening article,‘ Old Glasgow Meeting-Houses,’ 
by Mr. William F. Miller, gives an account of the 
first Meeting-House in that city. It was founded 
in Third Month, 1691, and was the commencement 





of what is, at the present time, by far the largest 
assembly of Friends in Scotland. Prof. Lyon | 
Turner continues the list of ‘ Presentations in| 
Episcopal Visitations, 1662-79.’ 


Mr. Joseph J. Green gives an account of Mercy 
Ransom, née Bell (1728-1811). In her diaries 
frequent reference is made to Samuel Fothergill’s 
sermons. On the occasion of a parting meeting 
at Gracechurch Street he preached two sermons’ 
of an hour and a half each. 

Ella Kent Barnard provides notes on the 
originals of ‘The House of the Seven Gables.’ 
Col. Pyncheon, it is said, represents Col. John 
Hathorne (who died in 1717 magistrate of 
Salem), the great-grandfather of the author, who 
‘“made himself so conspicuous in the martyrdom 
of the witches that their blood may fairly be said 
to have left a stain upon him.’’ Reference is 
made to him in Longfellow’s ‘New England 
Tragedies.’ His father William, who emigrated 
to America from Wiltshire about 1630, was also 
a bitter persecutor, and the Quakers suffered much 
at his hands. 

Under Supplement. No. 13 is announced the 
proposed publication of the parcel of letters 
discovered some years ago at Devonshire House. 
There are about 250 original letters of early 
Friends, ranging in date from 1654 to 1688. The 
interest and support of the readers of The Journal 
are requested. The subscription price is 3s. 

Friends in 1745 showed their loyalty and 
benevolence in time of need just as they are doing 
now. Among the notes we find that the Friends 
in Darlington, hearing that the Duke of Cumber- 
land was coming from the South when the winter 
was very severe, set to work and furnished 10,000 
woollen waistcoats in four or five days at their 
own expense. 


Mr. J. Epwarp FRANCIs regrets that he is com- 

lied this week to reduce the number of pages. 

he reduction is made necessary in part by diffi- 
culties arising out of the War, and in part oy delay 
in the receipt of a consignment of paper which was 
required to ensure earlier publication in view of 
the Easter holidays. 





Notices to Corresvandent« 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EprrToriaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers aa the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
on in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 


which they refer. oy oo who repeat 


queries are requested to 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


BARONESS VON ROEMER and F. W. B.—Forwarded. 


the second com- 














